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C'EST LA GUERRE! 


Great things are happening at Bart’s 
these days. We who work there every day 
are apt to forget that there is a host of 
Bart’s men all over the world, unaware of 
what goes on at the mother hospital, and 
anxious to know. This meagre summary is 
meant for them. 

The ‘‘ airblitz ’’ has necessitated another 
reshuffle of the Medical School, and once 
again our tireless authorities have tackled 
the problem with a happy blend of intran- 
sigence and compromise. More students 
have been moved out to the sector, and 
those remaining behind are doing a delight- 
fully informal appointment comprising 
Ward clerking and dressing, Outpatients, 
Special departments, and Casualty work. 
Our only hope is that the Examiners will 
take account of the conditions under which 
we live, and not ask awkward questions. 

A subject which examinations do not 
cover is the great work done by the students 
in A.R.P. A peace-time Bart’s graduate, 
returning to-day, would find vast areas of 
the hospital carefully sandbagged, windows 
blackened, ingenious lighting systems, in- 
ternal loudspeakers, and all sorts of devices 
for our unparalleled basement surgery. 
Much of this was accomplished by the 
students, 

Further outward change is the disap- 
pearance, almost unnoticed, of the historic 
German field-gun. There are many who do 
not know its thrilling story; how, in the 
delirious days after the Armistice of 1918, 
it was bravely captured from Trafalgar 
Square, and later stealthily removed by 
jealous U.C.H. men; how a gallant band 
attempted to regain it, but were repulsed in 
battle royal, in which the shameless women 
students of the enemy joined; a great ex- 


pedition then set out and brought it back 
in triumph, parading through the City. 
Years later, soulless vandals clamoured for 
its removal as a ‘‘ grim reminder of bar- 
barism.’’ Patriotism prevailed, and _ it 
stayed. Now it has gone for scrap; it will 
do its duty in the second round. 

Early in this war the ‘‘Fountain Society”’ 
was founded, to keep going the Abernethian 
Room, and to provide a common-room for 
the resident students, now converted into 
the gas decontamination department. This 
go-ahead society was responsible for more 
startling innovations. The ‘* Vicarage ”’ 
(which is a bar) was inaugurated, and in 
its first year of existence over £2,000 has 
passed through the till! The founders, 
with an eye to possible legal complications, 
were astute enough to place the accounts 
in the hands of the Vicar—and the Vicar 
was gallant enough to accept. 

An excellent Theatre (histrionic, not sur- 
gical) was constructed in the former nurses’ 
dining-hall, complete with the famous 
footlights of the old Gaiety, The ARPists, 
Gestarpists, and whatnot, have brightened 
up the hospital, and among the greater 
lights have been Ivor Novello, Heddle 
Nash, and Beatrice Lillie. I hear you 
gasping for breath... . 

St. Bartholomew the Less has been un- 
commonly busy with weddings, a wartime 
fever which spreads rapidly, and not only 
among the young. 

Innumerable stories could be told (if the 
censor would allow!) about the little epi- 
sodes, grim and gay, of air-raids—about the 
night the casualties from the Simon Bolivar 
came in; of that night when x—x—x—x—x 

One thing further should be mentioned. 
Voluntarily and unrewarded, the students 
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have undertaken to share with the porters 
the risks of roof-watching during raids. 
They call it bomb-dodging, or bodging for 
short, and at times it can be hair-raising. 
I, being only a poor country bumpkin, have 
spent only one night on the roof. Incon- 
gruously perhaps, I was impressed by the 
beauty of it all: the brilliant flashes of 
many-coloured lights, the crash and roar of 


guns, and in the silence after each salvo, 
the gentle patter of shrapnel on a thousand 
roofs, Others have had much less enviable 
experiences. When the Bart’s man of 
to-day is asked by his children ‘*‘ What did 
you do in the great big war? ’’ the answer 
will be: ‘‘ I was a bodger.’’ 


Yes, great things indeed. 








It is proposed henceforward to send out 
Subscribers’ accounts half-yearly instead of 
quarterly, as a measure of wartime 
economy. The Publication Committee ear- 
nestly hopes that subscribers will continue 
to be as prompt, and in some cases more so, 
in paying their accounts. 


* * * 


The Editor draws the attention of pros- 
pective contributors to the following :— 
Articles and photographs containing censor- 
able matter (e.g., referring to bomb- 
damage) must be submitted in duplicate. 


Such contributions entail endless work on 
the part of the Editor, and are unlikely to be 
released for publication until a period has 
elapsed which, to the non-military layman, 
may appear quite unreasonably long, 

* * * 


December Issue. 

Contributions for the December issue 
should be received not later than 
November 15th. 

* * * 

All readers will be sorry to hear of the 
slight indisposition of Sir Girling Ball, due 
entirely, we feel, to overwork. We wish 
hm a speedy recovery. 








NEGATIVE WAR-TIME TECHNIQUE 
by P. B, P. MELLOWS 


A few observations based on recent ex- 
periences in a ‘‘ quiet’’ rural practice in 
Kent. 

Don’t despair if Sodi Sal and Gent c Rheo 
do not exercise their accustomed charm, 
remember the present-day incidence of 
‘* Shelter-disease ’’? which not only exacer- 
bates pre-existing physical and mental ail- 
ments, but is parent of a multiplicity of new 
ones. 

Don’t wave away as an old wives’ tale the 
story that an earwig crawled into little 
John’s ear whilst he was asleep on the floor 
of the ‘* Anderson,’’ nor airily dismiss the 
phenomenon as wax when you see a 
brownish mass at the distal end of the 
auriscope, because beetles and moths an 
inch in length do smuggle their trunks, 
wings and legs into the meatus. 

Don’t let your faith in the picture of a 
typical acute abdomen be shaken. and 
wonder if you should have sat on the case, 
when you hear that the local hospital was 
blitzed the same night that you sent her in, 


and that 22 female patients were killed ! 

Don’t forget that Mist Pot Brom et 
Valerian t.d, s. p.c., and Tabs luminal gr. 
4 1-2 nocte in their fight against war nerves 
may win as much claim to immortal fame as 
Keating’s did against other pests in that 
last war to end all wars. 


Don’t be so impulsive when seeing an 
aeroplane nose-dive into terra-firma as to 
explore the debris for human remains with- 
out remembering that there may be much 
unexploded ammunition in the wreckage, and 
that carpet-slippers are a poor substitute for 
the fire-walking faith of Yogi devotees. 


Don’t forget that cannon-ball shots at 
close range cause much charring of wounds, 
and that after bleeding is arrested Tannic- 
acid jelly is a good first-aid dressing. 


Don’t hesitate to give life-saving morphia 
to our wounded pilots and other casualties, 
but don’t be surprised if you waste your 
time charging the syringe with the good 
alkaloid for an injured Fritz, because 
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probably he will refuse it, acting on the 
assumption that you are an agent of the 
Goebellised Mr. Ceasar Borgia Churchill. 

Don’t be surprised to find that an incen- 
diary bomb on a _ thatched roof has 
miraculous curative powers on the acute 
lumbago of the occupant of the house, nor 
that an acute cystitis may be complicated by 
symptoms of enteritis if a high explosive 
has fallen near the sufferer. 


Don’t be in so much of a hurry to pop a 
case into the waiting ambulance after dress- 
ing the obvious wounds as to miss another 
in a more distant part of the body which, if 
neglected, might involve a fatal hemorrhage 
on the way to hospital. 

Over and above all, don’t try to soothe 
your patient’s highly-strung nerves by 
attempting to outrival the grim story of his 
or her recent poignant bomb experience. 








PEDIGREE OF PERCIVALL POTT, F.R.S. 


by SIR d ARCY POWER, K.B.E. 


HE Potts came of an old Cheshire 
ei family, of whom the first known 
was :— 

John Pott (i), of ‘‘ Dunge’’. He married 
Bridget (d. 1600), daughter of Roger 
Jodrell, of ‘* Erswick ’’. Their chil- 
dren were Leonard, John, Bridget and 
Grace, 

John (ii) by his second wife, Walburga, 
had six children, of whom 

John (iii), the eldest, was Minister of 
Darley. He married Mary, daughter 
of Francis Byrde, of Foulgrave, and 
had eight children. 

John (iv) was the fifth son. He was citizen 
and grocer of London, and lived in the 
parish of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. He 
was baptised 12th November, 1642; 
apprenticed December, 1658; admitted 
Freeman, 1666; died 1705, and was 
buried at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, August 
30th, 1705. He married Susan, daugh- 
ter of John Stracey, ‘‘ a fine potmaker 
at the sign of the Wheatsheaf in Grace- 
church St.’’ He was the father of six 
sons and six daughters. His eldest 
son, 


John (v), was citizen and grocer, baptised at 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill; on 3rd January, 
1680, married Elizabeth Clarke, ‘‘ an 
heiress ’’. They had six sons and five 
daughters. It was said of him and his 
father that they were the best pot 
makers in London. 

Percivall, notary and scrivener, second son, 
was baptised 29th January, 1681, and 
died January 6th, 1714. He married 
Elizabeth at Edmonton on 23rd 
November, 1712. She was the young 
widow of Lieut. Houblon, who 
belonged to the Houblon family, 
founders of the Bank of England. She 


is said to have been brought up as a 
Quaker and became a member of the 
Established Church of England on her 
marriage to Percivall Pott as she had 
married out of the Society. 

Percivall (ii), the only son, was born on 6th 
January, 1713/14, in Threadneedle 
St.; apprenticed to Edward Nourse 
1729; admitted to the Freedom of the 
Barber-Surgeons Co. 1730; Master of 
the Surgeons’ Company 1765; Surgeon 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 1744; 
died 22nd December, 1788; buried in 
St. Mary, Aldermary. He married 
Sarah Cruttenden at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Watling St., E.C., on 27th 
June, 1746 (O.S.) She died 18th 
January, 1811, and is buried in St. 
Mary, Aldermary. Percivall Pott him- 
self was a Grand Steward in 1789 from 
Emulation Lodge No. 21. 

Their children were 

1. Percivall Pott (i), b. 27th April, 1747, 
and died 21st September, 1747. 

2. Percivall Pott (ii), b. 24th November, 
1749 (O.S.), d. at Kensington un- 
married in 1833; banker, buried in a 
vault at St. Mary, Aldermary, E.C. 

3. Sarah, b. 21st ‘March, 1751: married 
5th November, 1771, John Ravel Frye 
of the Island of Monsarrat; died 27th 
October, 1791, and was buried in St. 
Mary, Aldermary. J. Ravel died 26th 
June 1799. They had three sons and 
two daughters. 

4. Eliza, b. 28th August, 1752; married to 
Samuel Potts of the Post Office Ist 
June, 1776; died in Paris 20th Novem- 
ber, 1807; buried in Pére Lachaise 
where her husband was interred 16th 
October, 1815. They had two sons 
and five daughters. One son in the 
H.E.I-C.’s service. 
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‘I wonder if this is his right hand”’ 


liza Frederica, the eldest daughter, 
was married to William Orton Salmon 
of the Bengal Civil Service. There were 
three children of the marriage. The 
third, William Percival, was a Captain 
in the 60th Rifles. He married Alicia 
Francis Battiscombe. There were ten 
children of the marriage of whom 
Lieut.-Col. William Henry Salmon 
was one. Lieut.-Col. Salmon married 
Ellin Verney. Their two children were 
Dorothea Salmon and Christopher 
Verney Salmon. 

» Mary, b. 7th June, 1754; married to 
(Sir) James Earle 13th June, 1782, and 
died in Harley Street 16th February, 
1831, her husband having died in 
Hanover Square 22nd September, 
1817. 

There were five sons of the marriage of 
whom the third was Henry Earle. He 
was born in Hanover Square on 28th 
June, 1789; was apprenticed to his 


father in 1805; admitted M.R.C.S. in 
1808 and received an honorarium for 
his Jacksonian dissertation on ‘‘ In- 
juries and Diseases of Nerves ’’ in 
1813 (The Prize being awarded to 
Daniel Pring). At St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital he served as house surgeon 
to his father in 1808; was _ elected 
Assistant Surgeon on 3lst July, 1815, 
and Surgeon on 29th August, 1827, 
until his death ‘‘ of a fever ’’ on 18th 
January, 1838. He lived in George 
Street, Hanover Square; was Presi- 
dent of the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
1835-7 and was appointed surgeon ex- 
traordinary to Queen Victoria when she 
succeeded to the throne. 

Robert Pott, b. 19th January, 1726, 
married his cousin Sarah (Sally) 
Cruttenden at Berhampur on 28th 
May, 1783. He died at Lucknow ((?) 
June 22nd, 1885. <A_ solicitor and 
sometime resident at the Court of the 








Nabob of Afzoulbaug, Bengal. A 
thoroughly ‘‘ bad lot ’’ (see Hickey’s 
Memoirs). 

7. Joseph Holden Pott, b. 27th Oct., 1758, 
in his father’s house near St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Published a 
poem in two cantos whilst at Eton ;* 
at Eton 1767-76; admitted Pensioner 
at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 20th 
June, 1776, B.A., 1780; M.A., 1783; 
Archdeacon of St. Albans, 1789-1813; 
Prebendary of Lincoln, 1785-1814; 
Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
1813; Archdeacon of London, 1813-42; 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1822-47; 
Vicar of Kensington, 1824-42; Canon 
and Chancellor of Exeter, 1826-47. 
Died unmarried 16th Feb., 1847, in 
Woburn Place, London. Buried at 
St. Mary Aldermary, 

First day of residence at St. John’s 
Coll., 16th October, 1776, admitted 
Constable scholar, 5th November, 1776; 
Deacon, 24th June, 1781; Priest, 22nd 
December, 1782; Chaplain to Edward 
Lord Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor ; 
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Rector of Beelsby, 14th March, 1783 
(value £100), and by dispensation from 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the 
Rectory of Braytoft, Co. Lincoln 
(value £90). He held Braytoft till 
1787 and Beelsby—eight miles away— 
until 1790. Collated to Prebend of 
Wilton Brinkhall in Lincoln Cathedral, 
17th March, 1785-1814; Vicar of St. 
Olave Jewry with St. Martin, Iron- 
monger Lane, 5th March, 1787-1792; 
Rector of Little Bursted, Essex, 23rd 
Nov., 1797-1806; Vicar of Northall, 
Middlesex, 24th Feb., 1806 (value 
£528), and had dispensation to hold 
it with St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
(value £480). Admission to St. John’s 
Coll. Pt. 4, p. 431. 

8. Anne, b. 9th June, 1760, married 
Compton Cox on 23rd June, 1787, a 
Welsh judge (1786-1803); a Master in 
Chancery (1803-1828); Treasurer of the 
Foundling Hospital (1806-39). There 
were five daughters of the marriage. 

9. Edward Holden Pott, b. 10th March, 
1765—Barrister-at-law. 


*His poem 1779, ‘ Written on the Banks of the 
Thames near Eton, 1779.” 








WELCOME ALL 


(SO?"s, Monday mor ning) ; 


Good-afternoon, Mr. 


GOOD-Morning. 
ing? Oh, I see. 





Hands cold this morn- 


Flying-boat late this morning I suppose. 


My God! Good afternoon. 


Words fail me. 


Did you bring your shooting-stick with 
you? You would have been all right if you 


had. 


Lost your tin hat or something ? 


Nice morning this morning. 


a 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BLOOD TRANSFUSION 
by ERIC C. O. JEWESBURY, B.M., M.R.C.P. 


I1.—EVOLUTION OF TECHNIQUE 
LOOD transfusion is to-day so com- 
B monly employed that it is often diffi- 
cult to realise that it is only within 
the last quarter of a century that it has 
become a safe and practical procedure. Its 
problems baffled many in the past, but in 
the Great War of 1914-18 it was possible 
for the first time safely to carry out trans- 
fusion of fresh human blood on a_ large 
scale and to prove its value. New advances 
have been made, and to-day, somewhat 
ironically, it is in this second Great War 
that stored blood and stored plasma and 
serum are able to undergo their first exten- 

sive and successful trial in this country. 

Although much of our knowledge is very 
recent, and although modifications of 
technique are still being introduced, the 
idea of blood transfusion is one of the oldest 
in medicine, and it was a series of rather 
disjointed discoveries that finally led so pre- 
cipitately to the achievement that had been 
visualised for centuries. 

To the ancients the blood symbolised the 
living spirit of the body. It was the cus- 
tom of many spectators at the arena to rush 
to drink the blood flowing freshly from the 
veins of dying gladiators. This they did in 
the belief that the blood would impart to 
the drinkers something of the youthful 
strength of the victims and cure them of 
certain diseases, particularly epilepsy. 

Many of the older writers, including 
Galen, advised the drinking of blood for 
various maladies, and Pliny describes the 
baths of human blood used by the Egyptian 
princes for recuperation from illnesses and 
as a cure for elephantiasis. 

In the sixteenth century the idea of 
transferring blood direct from the vessels 
of one person to those of another was toyed 
with. A chemist, Andreas Libavius, in 
1615, naively suggested a method which 
bore an uncanny resemblance to a modern 
technique, although he apparently wrote 
with his tongue in his cheek, for he con- 
sidered that the whole operation was in the 
realm of quackery, and said that any phy- 


sician who performed it would be out of his 
senses. 


The Beginning of Blood Transfusion. 

It was the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood by Harvey in 1616 that laid 
the foundation for blood transfusion. In- 
vestigators all over the world began to 


experiment energetically with the infusion 
of various substances into the blood stream. 
Chief among these was Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect and astronomer, who 
in 1659 injected fluids into the veins of 
dogs by means of slender quills and 
bladders. According to the ‘‘ History of 
the Royal Society,’’ published in 1667, 
‘* He was the first author of the Noble 
Anatomical Experiment of Injecting 
Liquors into the Veins of Animals. . 
Hence arose many new Experiments, and 
chiefly that of Transfusing Blood, which 
the Society has prosecuted in sundry 
instances, that will probably end in extra- 
ordinary success.’’ Harvey’s experiments 
were carried on by his friends, Wilkins, 
Robert Boyle, and others, with the result 
that shortly afterwards the first infusion of 
solutions of drugs into human beings was 
performed in London on a convicted male- 
factor. 

The first authentic transfusion of blood 
from one animal to another was done at 
Oxford by Richard Lower in 1665. He 
connected the carotid artery of one dog to 
the jugular vein of an exsanguinated dog 
by means of a quill. 

In 1667, the first transfusion upon a 
human being was carried out in Paris when 
Jean Baptiste Denys, physician to Louis 
XIV., transfused some lamb’s blood into a 
youth of fifteen. The patient was suffer- 
ing from an obscure fever, in the course of 
which he had been subjected to some twenty 
venesections, from which he lay exhausted. 
In Denys’s own words, ‘‘ We took about 
three ounces at five of the clock in the 
morning, and at the same time we brought 
a lamb, whose Carotis Artery we had pre- 
par’d out of which we immitted into the 
young man’s vein, about three times as 
much of its arterial blood as he had 


emitted into the dish.’? The patient 
showed remarkable improvement, and 
became ‘‘ a subject of amazement ”’ to all 


who knew him. 

Denys carried out some other blood 
transfusions, his record subject being a 
healthy man aged 45... 

ag The man abated nothing of his 
jovial humour during all the time of the 
operation, and amongst other reflections 
which he made concerning the placing of 
the lamb near his arme, he said merrily that 
there were strange waies in physick to pre- 
serve life, that he knew not who had in- 
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vented this of bleeding, but that he felt a 
very great heat from the orifice of his vein 
up to his arm-pit. . . . When the operation 
was ended, we advised him to lie down to 
rest; . . . but we could not keep him from 
falling to work with the poor lamb, cutting 
his throat and fleecing him, in which he is 
very dexterous, having exercised the same 
profession from his youth.” 

Denys’s third subject was a moribund 
patient, whose life was not saved, and his 
fourth was an insane man upon whom he 
carried out two transfusions and attempted 
a third. This last case is of interest not 
only because it led to such popular feeling 
against blood transfusion, but also because 
it is the first recorded instance of an incom- 
patible blood transfusion in man. 

Undesirable reactions in animals had 
already been recognised by Gaspar de 
Gurye and others. This French experi- 
menter, in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1667, is quoted as saying ‘‘ that an expert 
acquaintance of his, transfusing a great 
quantity of blood into several Doggs, ob- 
served alwayes that the Receiving Doggs 
pissed Blood.”’ 

Denys recounts in some detail the re- 
actions in his patient. There was heat 
along his arm and under his arm-pits. 
‘* His pulse rose presently, and soon after 
we observed a plentiful sweat all over his 
face. His pulse varied extremely at this 
instant, and he complained of great pain 
in his kidneys, and that he was not well in 
his stomach, and that he was ready to 
choak unless they gave him his liberty... . 
He made a great glass full of urine, of a 
colour as black as if it had been mixed with 
the soot of chimneys.”’ 

The hemoglobinuria cleared up in a few 
days, and the patient appeared to be none 
the worse. A_ third transfusion was 
attempted at the urgent request of the 
patient’s wife, but, although no blood was 
actually given on this occasion, the patient 
died the next night. 

A storm of ill-will against Denys and 
condemnation of his operation, much of it 
wrapped up in traditional prejudices and 
personal jealousies, was thereupon let loose. 
‘“‘ If one should undertake to dissipate all 
the false rumours they spread touching this 
matter, one should never lay aside the 
Pen,’’ wrote Denys in desperation. 

The enemies of blood transfusion bribed 
the dead man’s widow to bring an action 
against Denys charging him with murder; 


they even offered money to others to induce 
them to say that the patient had died in 
the actual course of transfusion. The evi- 
dence that was brought, however, strongly 
suggested that the woman herself had 
poisoned her husband. ‘There had fre- 
quently been violent scenes, and her hus- 
band had accused her of putting powders in 
his food. The Court stated that ‘‘ this 
woman would no wayes suffer any to open 
the body of her husband, for an excuse. 
He was already in the coffin when he was 
not.”” 


At the end of their published report, they 
stated : ‘‘ Since this sentence, new informa- 
tions have been given in, considerably 
stronger than the former; and witnesses 
have been discovered to whom the woman 
had committed it as a trust that it was 
Arsenick she mingled in her husband’s 
broths, and even that the deceased, having 
given the rest of one of the messes of 
broth to the cat, the animal died of it a few 
dayes after.”’ 


Denys was found innocent of murder, 
but further transfusions in France were 
prohibited. This prohibition became law 
by Act of the Parliament of Paris in 1670. 


Although Denys in France was the first 
actually to carry out blood transfusion in 
man, workers in other European countries 
were making similar experiments at about 
the same time. On November 23rd, 1667, 
Richard Lower and Edmund King in Eng- 
land performed the first human transfusion 
to be done in this country. The subject, a 
young Bachelor of Divinity of Cambridge, 
received about ten ounces of sheep’s blood 
which ‘‘ ran freely into the Man’s veins for 
the space of 2 minutes at least.’’ The 
experiment was performed at Arundel 
House in the presence of many curious 
spectators. It is perhaps not surprising 
that Samuel Pepys with his insatiable 
interest in affairs, makes mention several 
times in his diary of these new and intri- 
guing topics.’’ First there is mention of 
the animal experiments. . . 


““ November 14, 1666. . . - Dr. Croone 


told me that, at the meeting at Gresham 
College to-night . there was a pretty 


experiment of the blood of one dogg let 
out till he died, into the body of another on 
one side, while all his own ran out on the 
other side. The first died upon the place, 
and the other very well, and likely to do 
well. This did give occasion to many 
pretty wishes, as of the blood of a Quaker 
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to be let into an Archbishop, and such like ; 
but, as Dr. Croone says, may, jf it takes, 
be of mighty use to man’s health, for the 
amending of bad blood by borrowing from 
a better body.’’ 

A year later Pepys refers to the Arundel 
House experiment, although he did not 
himself witness it. 

‘* November 21, 1667. With Creed to 
a tavern, where Dean Wilkins and others ; 
and good discourse; amongst the rest, of 
a man that is a little frantic . . . that the 
College have hired for 20s. to have some 
of the blood of a sheep let into his body ; 
and it is to be done on Saturday next. They 
purpose to let in about twelve ounces; 
which, they compute, is what will be let in 
in a minute’s time by a watch. They differ 
in the opinion they have of the effects of 
it; some think it may have a good effect 
upon him as a frantic man by cooling his 
blood, others that it will not have any effect 
at all.”’ 

‘* November 30, 1667. 1 was pleased 
to see the person who had his blood taken 
out. He speaks well, and did this day give 
the Society a relation thereof in Latin, say- 
ing that he finds himself much better since, 
and as a new man, but he is cracked a little 
in his head, though he speaks very reason- 
ably, and very well. He had but 20s. for 
his suffering it, and is to have the same 
again tried upon him: the first sound man 
that ever had it tried on him in England, 
and but one that we hear of in France.’’ 

In Denmark, Italy and Germany there 
were also some attempts at blood trans- 
fusion, but in each country the fatalities 
which occurred and the popular supersti- 
tion and distrust which were aroused 
brought the procedure into general disre- 
pute. Legal and ecclesiastical authorities 
forbade the operation, and in consequence 
no further work of any importance was 
done on blood transfusion for nearly 150 
years. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury interest in blood transfusion began to 
be revived in England, particularly by 
James Blundell, who was lecturer on 
physiology and midwifery at St, Thomas’s 
and Guy’s Hospitals. Being appalled by 
the mortality from puerperal haemorrhage 
he determined to find a means of making 
good the blood that was lost. ‘‘ If I have 
any claim, however small,’’? he wrote in 
1834, ‘“‘to rank among supporters of 
transfusion, it lies entirely in this; that 
undeterred by clamour or scepticism, I have 


made it my endeavour again to bring the 
operation into notice.’’ 

Blundell carried out a large number of 
careful investigations on the properties of 
blood and the effects both of withdrawing it 
and injecting it. His chief contributions 
were three. First, he found that blood 
transfusion between animals of different 
species was unsuitable, and he therefore de- 
clared that for human transfusion human 
blood alone was fit to be used. Secondly, 
he showed that direct transfusion methods 
requiring a formidable operation upon the 
artery of the donor were unnecessary, and 
that not only could the blood be removed 
independently and injected through a 
syringe, but that venous blood was as 
satisfactory as arterial blood. Thirdly, he 
invented a funnel and syringe for trans- 
fusion, which was known as the ‘‘ Impel- 
lor,’? and which could be fixed on to the 
back of a chair when in use. Blundell 
himself performed the operation eleven 
times. His first four attempts were on 
almost moribund patients who all died, but 
he later succeeded in saving the lives of a 
number of women whose death from post- 
partum hemorrhage seemed certain. 

As a result of Blundell’s work, other sur- 
geons and obstetricians performed trans- 
fusion, especially in England. Many diffi- 
culties were encountered since aseptic 
technique was unknown, reactions due to 
incompatibility were frequent and coagula- 
tion of the blood could not be prevented. 
Each of these difficulties was destined to 
be overcome in turn. 

About 1875 the value of intravenous in- 
jections of physiological salt solution was 
beginning to be recognised. Here was a 
serious rival to blood transfusion, for the 
new method was simple and safe. No 
donors were required, and there was no 
troublesome clotting. Largely on_ this 
account, blood transfusion retired for the 
second time into oblivion, and was only re- 
introduced some thirty years later after the 
discovery of the blood groups and their 
significance. 

The Blood Groups. 

Creite in 1869 had described the clump- 
ing of human red blood corpuscles which 
occurred when placed in the serum of cats, 
dog's, sheep or birds; Landois, in 1875, de- 
veloped this work and explained the 
hemoglobinuria following transfusion with 
blood of another species as being due to 
agglutination and dissolution of the foreign 
red cells. Because hemoglobinuria and 
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other reactions still often occurred when 
patients received only human blood the sig- 
nificance of these discoveries was missed. 
It was in 1900 that Landsteiner made the 
discovery, which was perhaps the most 
important in the history of blood trans- 
fusion, and which was _ subsequently 
awarded the Nobel Prize, namely, that 
human blood contains iso-agglutinins cap- 
able of agglutinating other human red cells. 
From his agglutination tests he divided 
human bloods into three groups, and in 
1902, Decastello and Sturli discovered the 
fourth and rarest blood group. 

Although Landsteiner appreciated the 
significance of blood groups in relation to 
blood transfusion, their great practical im- 
portance was emphasised by Hektoen 
(1907), who recognised ‘‘ that under special 
conditions homologous transfusion might 
prove dangerous by leading to erythrocyte 
agglutination within the vessels of the sub- 
ject transfused.’’ He went on to point out 
that the danger could be avoided if donor 
and recipient belonged to the same group. 

In 1910, Moss worked out the relation- 
ship of the blood groups, and classified the 
cells and plasma of five series of twenty 
people against each other. He showed, on 
the basis of 1,600 tests, that all individuals 
could be divided into four groups, which he 
termed I, II, I1I and IV. 

This paper was published in the Bulletin 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and had a 
wide circulation, but it so happened that 
three years previously almost exactly 
similar work had been reported by Jansky 
in an obscure journal in the Czech language, 
which, so far as is known, can even now 
be consulted only in one library in this 
country, and in two in the United States 
of America. Moss saw a review of this 
paper while his own was in the press, and 
he added a footnote in which, after stating 
that their results were quite similar except 
for the numbers by which they designated 
the four groups, he concluded generously : 


‘* Had this paper come to my notice in 
time, I could have given the author credit 
in the body of my paper for his priority in 
establishing the correct classification.’” 

Until quite recently the Moss classifica- 
tion was the more commonly used of the 
two, especially in this country, although a 
representative American Committee in 1921 
unanimously recommended that in order to 
avoid misunderstanding and on the basis 
of priority, the Jansky classification should 


be adopted. From the confusion worse 
confounded which resulted from this reso- 
lution, a more satisfactory alphabetical 
nomenclature, as suggested by  Land- 
steiner in 1928, has come into use. This 
has been recommended as the international 
nomenclature by the Health Committee of 
the League of Nations, and it is more 
reasonable than either of the numerical 
classifications since the letters designate 
the antigens in the red cells and give much 
more information about the groups. ‘The 
three terminologies are here given for com- 
parison. 


Jansky... 1 2 3 4 
Moss son 2 3 1 
International O A B AB 
(Universal (Universal 
Donor) Recipient) 


Landsteiner pointed out that a person’s 
serum cannot contain the antibody for any 
antigen present in his own red cells, or his 
cells might be agglutinated; but, with rare 
exceptions, the agglutinin corresponding 
to any agglutinogen not in the red cells 
occurs in the serum. Thus Group O sub- 
jects have both anti-A and anti-B (or so- 
called A and B) agglutinins in their serum, 
Group A subjects have B, Group B have A, 
and Group AB have neither agglutinins in 
their serum, 


In 1911, von Dungern and Hirschfeld 
differentiated two types of A agglutinogen, 
and described the sub-groups A, and A,. 
A,, which is the commoner, actually con- 
tains two distinct A agglutinogens in the 
cells, whereas A, cells contain only one of 
them. 

In 1928, nearly thirty vears after his dis- 
covery of the ABO groups, Landsteiner, in 
collaboration with Levine, described the 
presence of two other agglutinogens, one 
or both of which might be present in human 
red cells. These agglutinogens were 
termed M and N, and three distinct types 
of blood could be distinguished, M, N, and 
MN. The distribution of the three types 
M, N and MN is the same in each of the 
four ordinary blood groups, so that the 
agglutinogens M and N are unrelated to 
the agglutinogens A and B. In England 
the distribution of the M-N groups in the 
population is approximately: M.30 per 
cent., N.21 per cent., MN.49 per cent. 

Agglutinins for M and N are obtained, 
and were in fact first discovered by the in- 
jection of human red cells into rabbits, in 
whose serum the anti-M and anti-N agglu- 
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tinins are thus produced. Unlike anti-A 
and anti-B, the antibodies M and N do not 
occur naturally in human serum, though 
three cases of human serum containing 
spontaneous anti-M have been reported. M 
and N groups are, therefore, of no practical 
significance in relation to blood trans- 
fusion. ‘Their importance is in medico- 
legal work where blood relationship may be 
disputed. The inheritance of the blood 
group factors of the ABO system was first 
explained by Bernstein in 1924, on standard 
Mendelian principles, A and B_ being 
dominant to the recessive O. Since A and 
B are equally dominant, they both show 
themselves in the group AB. Blood group 
tests using only the A, A, BO groups has 
been found to exonerate 17.29 per cent. of 
men wrongly accused in paternity cases. 
Landsteiner and Levine showed that both 
M and N are inherited as Mendelian 
dominants so that when they occur to- 
gether, in group MN, they are both mani- 
fest and nobody has yet been found who has 
neither M nor N in his cells; there is thus 
no group corresponding to O. This later 
work has resulted in the provision of addi- 
tional evidence in disputed paternity cases, 
and when the MN tests are also used the 
protection afforded to men as a whole has 
been raised from 17.29 to 33.32 per cent. 
(Taylor, 1940). 

Anticoagulants. 

The discovery of the blood groups has 
thus been of great importance beyond the 
realm of blood transfusion. The other 
most valuable discovery related to trans- 
fusion work which has had application in 
other fields is the devising of means to pre- 
vent shed blood from clotting. Prévost 
and Dumas in 1821 first successfully used 
defibrinated blood for animal transfusions, 
and they also experimented with blood ren- 
dered incoagulable by the addition of 
caustic soda. Many workers came to em- 
ploy defibrinated blood, and many rather 
queer methods were devised. In 1873, Sir 
Thomas Smith, for example, described his 
use of defibrinated blood in transfusing a 
purpuric child at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. The apparatus employed included 
‘a wire egg-beater, a hair sieve .. . and 
a suitable vessel floated in warm water to 
contain the defibrinated blood.’’ 


Sir Benjamin Richardson in 1856 used 
ammonia to prevent coagulation of blood, 
and in 1868 Braxton-Hicks used sodium 
phosphate, but in neither case was the blood 





suitable for transfusion. Hirudin or leech 
extract was suggested by Landois in 1892, 
and was used by Satterlee and Hooker, 
but discarded on account of its impurity and 
toxicity. Bordet and Gengou in 1901 intro- 
duced vessels coated with paraffin to delay 
coagulation. 

An important step, however, was taken 
in 1914 when Hustin, of Belgium, reported 
his experiments on the use of sodium citrate 
and glucose in preventing clotting, and in 
the following year other workers reported 
independent researches which confirmed the 
value of sodium citrate as a safe and simple 
anti-coagulant. The first transfusion of 
citrated blood was given by Professor 
Agote, of Buenos Aires, in November, 
1914. 

Sodium citrate has been found to be so 
completely satisfactory that no other sub- 
stance has replaced it. Experimental work 
hasrecently been done on heparin. Knoll and 
Schurch have shown that delay in coagula- 
tion can be produced either by adding 
heparin to the shed blood or by injecting 
heparin previously into the donor. Further 
investigations, however, are required 
before the place of heparin in blood trans- 
fusion can be evaluated. 

In Detroit, U.S.A., sulpharsphenamine 
has been used as an anticoagulant in over a 
thousand transfusions, but it prevents 
clotting for only 35 minutes. 

In Italy, a polysulphonate of sodium, 
commercially known as_ Transfusol, has 
been introduced, but it is more expensive 
than sodium citrate, over which it appears 
to have no proved advantage. 

Sodium citrate has been adequately 
demonstrated to be non-toxic in the concen- 
tration necessary to keep the shed blood 
incoagulable, and its introduction was per- 
haps the last link in the chain which led to 
the simplification and safety of blood trans- 
fusion. Charles Routh, in 1849, had some- 
what unjustifiably declared the procedure 
then to be ‘‘one of the safest major 
operations which may be practised in sur- 
gery.’’ This very premature claim was at 
last fulfilled, and the operation could even 
be classed as a minor one. 

The use of citrated blood was introduced 
to the British Army in France in 1917 by 
Oswald Robertson, of the United States 
Army. He improvised an apparatus known 
as ‘‘ Robertson’s bottle,’?’ which was ex- 
tensively used. It is of interest that 
Robertson at this time also first used 
stored red cells for transfusion in twenty 
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cases. He thus anticipated the storage 
and use of whole blood which was to be 
carried out on so large a scale in the next 
Great War. 

Methods of Transfusion. 

It is needless to discuss in detail the 
various forms of apparatus that have been 
used for the administration of blood since 
their interest is largely technical and their 
name is legion. 

They have fallen into three main groups : 
(1) the direct method in which a blood vessel 
of the donor was fixed into a blood vessel 
of the recipient ; (2) the semi-direct method, 
in which the blood was allowed to flow or 
was pumped through tubes from the donor 
to the recipient or was transferred by means 
of syringes; and (3) the indirect method, in 
which the donor’s blood was first collected 
into a receptacle from which it was then 
transferred to the patient’s vein. 

To-day, the indirect process, using 
sodium citrate, is by far the most widely 
used method of blood-transfusion. The 
donor is able to give his blood, without risk 
of infection, in a room separated from the 
patient, and the blood can be given to the 
patient at whatever time later is most 
suitable. 

Modern methods of indirect blood trans- 
fusion have been of four types :— 

1. The gravity method. 

2. The syringe method. 

3. The flask and air-bellows method. 

4. The rotary pump method. 

Of these the first is the simplest, and 
although the other three more specialised 
methods are satisfactory in the hands of 
somebody who is used to his own method 
and apparatus, experience seems to have 
verified the Hueter’s declaration in 1870 
that ‘‘ the simplest is the best ’’. 

The simplicity of the elementary gravity 
method, both in preparation and in use, is 
such that it has outlasted all other methods, 
and is to-day the most widely practised 
method both in Europe and North America. 
No elaborate equipment is required, and 
any lost or broken components are cheaply 
and easily replaced. Once the needle has 
been inserted into the vein, the transfusion 
may be left to give itself. 

Large Volume Transfusions. 

The introduction of slow-drip blood 
transfusion by Marriott and Kekwick in 
1935 was a notable advance, and has been 
much used in gradually raising the 
hemoglobin percentage of a severely 


anemic patient to a high level. It is of 
special value in patients who are actively 
bleeding and as a preliminary to operation 
in those who are grossly anemic or do not 
respond to iron or liver therapy. The 
average amount of blood which Marriott 
and Kekwick have given in 177 such 
transfusions to adults has been just over 
two litres, although double that amount has 
been given with safety. The average 
duration of the transfusions was 27.1 
hours with an average rate of 84 c.c, per 
hour. They stress that in all transfusions 
benefit is dependent upon adequacy of 
volume, and safety upon slowness of 
administration. 


The old conception of ‘‘ giving a trans- 
fusion ’? meaning about a pint of blood in 
half an hour, is irrational and unsatisfac- 
tory. They have recently (1940) given 
principles and formule upon which to cal- 
culate the necessary volume and rate of 
the transfusion in chronic anemia. A 
rough method in dealing with adults of 
average size is to allow a pint of blood for 
every 10 per cent. of hemoglcbin rise re- 
quired, while if a rise of more than 33 per 
cent. hemoglobin concentration is required 
they advise that the transfusion should be 
divided into two parts, separated by two 
clear days. On their own showing, how- 
ever, the need for this division seems 
questionable. The rate of transfusion 
should, they say, never exceed 1 c.c. per 
pound of body weight per hour, and in very 
severe cases of anawmia (hemoglobin less 
than 25 per cent.), cachexia, or cardiac or 
respiratory distress the rate should be half 
of that. No cases of cardiac failure dur- 
ing a drip transfusion have been encoun- 
tered by them in the last three years. A 
very slow rate is essential when large 
amounts of blood are to be given to an 
anemic patient, but experience makes it 
questionable whether so slow a rate as they 
advocate is equally necessary when only a 
small volume of blood is being given. 
Large volume transfusions are best given 
by the gravity method, sedimentation of 
blood in the reservoir being prevented by 
a current of filtered oxygen from a cylinder. 
It is usual to tie a cannula into the vein in 
a transfusion lasting more than eight hours 
rather than use a needle which is liable 
to become displaced. Marriott and 


Kekwick have recently described a flow- 
regulator which dispenses with the screw 
This regulator will 


clip ordinarily used. 
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maintain a steady and uninterrupted flow 
of blood at whatever rate required, even so 
slow as five drops a minute. 

Such work as this has helped to 


understanding of the principles involved, 
we are now reasonably justified in feeling 
that the dangers and problems of the past 
have been overcome. 


rationalise blood transfusion therapy and, 


(To be continued.) 
both in technique of administration and 








LIFE 


Born into this world, naked and unashamed, 
We live, learn, and educate our minds. 

f A world of strife and worry, countries famed 
In history, purposeful, but mankind finds 

It difficult to understand. From childhood 
We progress, slowly, through youth to 


’ adult age. 

. Empires, that for centuries have stood 

1 Secure, fashioned by a man’s cunning 
y hand, wage 

f War, are defeated, and by his means decay. 
\ This life is strange, there is a hidden 
f power 

r And usefulness contained within it. And 
. yet to-day 

r We have not realised fully why we live, 
d but cower 

e In the shadows of despair and darkness. 

O Some claim happiness, but it is not real, 
- cannot stand 

s The test of endless time. Others, less 

n Fortunate, find despair and misery; and 
o life, as sand 

. Washed by the rolling sea, ebbs away to 
S death. 

nt Civilisation has educated man, developed 
if him, 

a Built up a being of might and ability. But 
. death i 

A Still claims its rightful spoils, tearing limb 
a From limb, until we reach the grave, 

a And man’s discoveries have all turned, to 
+ destroy 

se And torture life. We cannot save 

A Ourselves from the ravages of jealous 
- men, who toy 

“ With life, seeking an end to suit themselves, 
of Thinking not of suffering and grief, 

a But acting selfishly, as one who shelves 
Responsibility. This is our life, in brief 
™ A living hell; yet we survive to carry on the 
- spark 

“a To other generations. And although worn 
“a Weary by our burdens, we fight on in face of 
es stark 

«a Reality, asking our creator still why we 


ill are born. 
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THE WANDERER.* 


Charles Waterton started his life as a naturalist 
at the age of eight when he climbed up the side 
of an outhouse at Walton Hall to investigate a 
starling’s nest. At the age of eighty-two he was 
observed by Sir Norman Moore to shin up 
the tallest elm in the Park so that he could 
return to its nest a young heron which had fallen 
out. 

It is more than a coincidence that three great 
writers and naturalists who have admired and 
written about Waterton were men of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. Norman Moore, who was stu- 
dent and physician on the staff for fifty years, 
was one of the most eminent historians and 
naturalists of last century, and his ‘‘ History of 
St. Bartho!omew’s Hospital” is a volume which 
should hold a prominent position in the libraries 
of all Bart.’s men. He kept copious notes of all 
Waterton did and said in his old age, and 
recorded his aphorisms under the _ title 
Precepita Watertonica. The Rev. J. G. Wood, 
who was Chaplain to the Hospital from 1856 to 
1862, wrote the biographical introduction to the 
‘Wanderings in South America ”’ These two 
men were intimate friends of Waterton and kin- 
dred spirits in an age when such qualities as his 
were not generally appreciated. But it was left 
until the year of grace 1940 for the third Bart.’s 
man and kindred spirit to give the first full 
account of the Wanderer’s life. Dr. Philip Gosse 
is well known for his books on Piracy, his 
memories of the countryside, and perhaps best of 
all for that remarkable volume, ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Camp Follower,’ in which he describes his ex- 
periences in the R.A.M.C. in the last war; though 
he spent most of his time under fire, he only 
mentions the fighting occasionally, dealing almost 
exclusively with his observations on the little 
ways of birds, and less often of men. No one 
living was better qualified to write a biography 
of ‘The Squire of Walton Hall’’ than the man 
who in 1916 became ‘‘Chief Rat-Catcher’’ to the 
Forces in France. 

Miss Edith Sitwell wrote of Waterton: ‘‘ He 
was an eccentric only as all great gentlemen are 


eccentric.”? ‘* ‘It was perhaps eccentric,’’ wrote 
J. G. Wood, “‘ ‘to dine on a crust, live one! as 
a hermit and give his all to the poor’... . It was 


eccentric to be saturated with the "love of 


nature. . . . It was eccentric to be ever childlike 
but never childish. . We may safely say that 
the world would be much better than it is if such 
eccentricity were more common.’’ It was cer- 
tainly unusual o catch an alligator with a shark- 
hook and a large fish, and then ride on it, using 
the front paws as a bridle while the local natives 
pulled on the line. This incident is described 
most amusingly in the Wanderings, for instance, 
in noting the animal’s reaction to this treatment: 
‘He now seemed to have recovered from his 
surprise, and, probably fancying himself in 
hostile company, he began’ to _ plunge 
furiously... .” 

It was unusual, to say the least of it, to dissect 
a decomposing gorilla in the drawing room after 
dinner. And it was certainly considered eccen- 
tric and hardly a /a mode at the time for a country 
gentleman to soak his hat in corrosive sublimate 
so as to make it waterproof, 

He was somewhat of a _ physician himself, 
though unqualified, and did a brisk practice in 
the neighbourhood where ‘‘ Squire Waterton’s 
Pills’? held a big reputation. He was a great 
believer in ‘ self-venesection,’?> and is said to 
have bled himself, usually without assistance, 
one hundred and sixty times altogether in his 
life, never being satisfied with less than sixteen 
to twenty ounces at each sitting. 

Sufficient has been said to show that Waterton 
never did anything in an ordinary way, and Dr. 
Gosse has made of his doings and sayings—usually 
allowing him to use his own words—a most en- 
chanting and fascinating story. He finishes the 
book by expressing the opinion that this man 
‘‘ of singularly saintly character and original dis- 
position’? deserves to be canonised as the Patron 
Saint of the Birds of England, and certainly no 
man has lived sine the days of St. Francis of 
Assisi who was better qualified for such a title. 
No wonder the linnets joined in the chanting of 
the priests as he was laid in his grave beside 
the lake in the Park... . 

Three ‘‘eccentrics’’ of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital who loved birds also practically worshipped 
this man who was not of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital but loved birds and animals better than 
men. 

R. S. H. 


*“* The Squire of Walton Hall.’’ By Philip Gosse. 
(Cassell & Co. Price 15/-.) 








THE ROLL OF HONOUR 


Captain Rupert WELPLY; 
L:R.CeP. 


M.R.C.S., 


R.A.M.C, 


Born in 1911, Rupert Welply was killed 





in action at Dunkirk. He was the only son 
of Dr. G, C. Welply, of Forest Gate, and 
qualified at Bart.’s in 1938. He was House 
Surgeon to Mr. Vick before joining the 
R.A.M.C. In France he was attached to the 
R.A.S.C. Headquarters. 
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KNOCK! KNOCK! - WHO’S THERE? 


UT Maudie, dear... ”’ he said, 
and, for the fourth time that morn- 
ing, got no further. 


‘Maudie dear’ put her cup down on 
the breakfast table. 

‘It’s no good butting in and_ inter- 
rupting. I was leaning over the top of 
the bannisters and, with my own ears, I 
heard you calling the postman ‘ old cock.’ 
! can slave and slave and work my fingers 
to the bone to make a respectable home 
and get us looked up to by the neighbours 
and all you can do is to try and get matey 
with a low common postman. A fine 
anniversary of our wedding this is, I don’t 
think; I suppose you do this sort of thing 
instead of giving me a present. But you 
dGm't care... ™ 

With a noisy clatter of plates she seized 
the tray and bounced out of the room. 
Her massive body, tightly clothed in 
checked blue gingham, quivered with in- 
dignation. Mr. Smithson sighed and, 
with his handkerchief, thoughtfully removed 
all traces of egg from his moustache. He 
rose to his feet and clipped his tie, a 
confection in black satin which he had 
carefully removed before grappling with 
his breakfast, on to a peculiarly lofty linen 
collar. 

The ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
struck eight and his eyes brightened. 
Stepping softly into the hall he put on his 
coat, and, with one hand on the latch of 
the front door, called timidly to his wife 
that he was going to catch the early train. 
A brisk banging of cupboard doors was 
the sole reply, and hastily placing his 
bowler hat on his head, he closed the door 
and hurried down the short garden path 
and through the ornate iron gateway into 
the street. 


Once outside, he stopped and sniffed at 
the air. It was a perfect morning in the 
late spring, the two battered plane trees 
were budding apologetically, on the other 
side of the road a cat sunned itself with 
appreciation, a boy on a_ bicycle was 
whistling. Mr. Smithson felt his spirits 
heightening; he sauntered gently along, 
endeavouring to forget all household un- 
pleasantness. 


A kindly feeling towards the world 
started to creep over him. The world, on 
the whole, was a pleasant spot... a pity 


that Maudie’s temper was so sharp. There 
seemed no harm in passing a friendly word 
with the postman; but there, that wasn’t 
the real trouble, he really ought not to have 
forgotten that it was their wedding day. 
In the evening he would take her to the 
pictures, he’d bring her some sweets home 
as well; no...even better than that, he 
would get some now, take them home, and 
catch the later train. 


He increased his speed and, ten minutes 
later, was retracing his footsteps with a 
parcel tucked under his arm. Mr. Smith- 
son’s spirits continued to soar. Children 
were starting out for school and one small 
boy touched his hat respectfully as he 
passed. He returned the salutation with 
a stately nod and walked on with increased 
dignity. 


Maudie was right, he decided, there was 
no call to get too familiar with the post- 
man or the tradesmen. He was one of 
the only clerks in the street, nearly every- 
one else worked in shops and places like 
that. He must really try and uphold his 
dignity; after all, with a woman like his 
wife to give him a lead it should not be 
very difhcult. He must remember to put 
the postman in his place next time he saw 
him. He had better put a stop to his wife 
taking on like she sometimes did; no call 
to be brutal, of course, just firm... kind 
but firm. 


The tide of his self-confidence swelled 
and swelled. By the time he had reached 
his front gate he was walking with his 
head back, whistling softly to himself. 
Mrs. Smithson had disposed of the break- 
fast things and was busily whitening the 
front door step... its whiteness was her 
greatest pride. Viewed from the gate she 
appeared to be merely a pair of shoes and 
a gigantic hummock of checked, blue 
gingham. Mr. Smithson walked briskly 
up the path; still whistling, he waited for 
his wife to look up, but she, with head 
down, continued to holystone. In his 
mood of heady exultation her husband 
suddenly forgot himself: he leaned for- 
ward and landed a resonant smack on the 
apex of the hummock. 


Mrs. Smithson spoke. ‘‘ Oh! _ It’s 
you, is it? ’’ she said, ‘‘ I think I’ll have 
an extra pint to-day.”’ 
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Cambridge Candour. * 


* For the benefit of the uninitiated, the above is a snapshot 
of Dr. Charles Fletcher at Oxford. 








T. and A., SUBJECTIVE ACCOUNT 


Letter from a child, as received by the late 
Editor :— 
“* Dear——, 

‘* Tam so sorry to hear that you were ill 
1 hope you will soon be better. I have Just 
been ill too | had the Adenoids and Tonsils 
removed, it was awful because when I got 
there I had needles stuck in me all over and 
they could not find any more fresh places. 
1 were in a private ward, when I was better 
I went home and that night my throat began 
to bleed a lot and I had to go back to the 
Haspidal that night and had more needles 
stuck into me. I had to go to the Theartre 


3 times and once I were put to sleep. We 
have a kitten called Dinah who spends the 
morning on my bed. = 


(At the bottom of the letter were the curious 
symbols: 
: ~ OXOX OXOXOXKOXO. 
OXOKOROXOXO XO: 


In the reply to the letter enquiry was made as 


to the meaning of the noughts. Another letter was 
then received as follows: 


** Dear x 

‘*“T.am glad you are better. The OOO are 
HUGS. I am going to the flicks to see 
PINNOCCHIO .. .”’ which seemed to settle the 


matter once and for all.) 
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M.O.P’s 


| have stood by the couchside with Maxwell, 
And watched for his temper to flare, 

‘Cos he’s told us he’s got one, but conduct 
Has failed to convince me it’s there. 


With Spence I have lolled by the couchside, 
From the rear I have often observed, 
The kyphoses, scolioses, lordoses, 
Ascribed by his back as it curved. 


In the face of much grave opposition, 
With Gow | have risked a pure guess, 

It’s part of the technique of students, 
And his opinion of me can’t be less. 


The debonair Bodley has ‘‘ foxed ’’ me, 
With words that are cultured and rare, 
In their exquisite flow and perfection 
Of choosing, his meaning to bear, 
The benevolent eyes of plump Scowen, 
Have twinkled with glee at the sight, 
Of me, speechless and lost in confusion, 
When trapped by his intellect’s might. 
Bourne’s hesitant speech has enthralled me, 
His smile never ceased to attract, 
These two and his own gracious manner, 
Have never put me on the rack. 
Then there’s Keele with his right-sided 
ptosis, 
That has tempted me often to ask, 
His opinion of cause and prognosis, 
But my courage it failed in the task. 


The brisk, bright, expansive delivery, 
Of Cullinan telling the lads, 

’Bout the grandiose notions of patients 
By the spirochaete rendered quite mad, 


Has brought to my mind the base vision, 
That he if he caught it would soon 

Be the God of all Gods spirochaetal, 
And not end a mere common loon. 


Black, Jewesbury, and Crowther, ‘‘ chief 
asses,”’ 
Are young but acquiring the knack, 
Of judiciously sailing, whilst teaching, 
*Long their own Chief’s particular tack. 


! know that the ailments of patients, 
My interests should wholly employ, 
But I am thought to be keenly observant, 
So my mind may legitimately toy, 


With the idiosyncrasies blatant, 
The remarks, both sarcastic and wise, 
The postures, conjectures and gestures, 
Of my Chiefs as they valiantly try, 


To catechize ignorant students, 
With figures, with facts, with wise- 
cracks (?) 
At my cost they have had entertainment, 
Why then should I not hit them back? 


J. BIRCH. 








SPORTS NEWS 


YOUNKERS SQUASH OLDSTERS. 


By G. HAVERFORDWEST (procounced 
Harvest). 


‘““ Alas! unmindful of their doom, the little 
victims play.’’ Recently a fine Sunday saw the 
bearded ancients give battle to the beardless boys 
in the Squash Courts at Charterhouse Square. With 
the arrogant confidence of youth the Resident Stu- 
dents predicted for themselves a 5—0 victory; the 
Resident Staff, with the cunning born of years, re- 
sisted the temptation to contradict them. 


The first to play, after sweeping the court of the 
débris left by our nightly visitors, were the elderly 
Barclay, his legs bandied by time, and Campbell, 
who, in a clever attempt to conceal his extreme 
youthfulness, flaunted an incipient and dithyrambic 
moustache. However, Barclay, possibly because 
he was the youngest of the ancients, had not 
acquired the degree of cunning necessary to match 
the youthful vigour of Campbell, the latter winning 
by three games to one. 


By this time Ward, his heels flashing a little less 
sprightlily than they did in the days when he 
brought many a stadium to its feet with a roar as 


he breasted the tape, was altogether  out- 
manoeuvring the infant Merryfield. None-the-less 
the dear lad’s cheerful grin never left his face, 
even when Ward finished with a 3—0 victory. Poor 
boy! perhaps the long cycle ride from Bart.’s to 
Charterhouse Square had been too much for him? 


Then the Hibernian Harold who, with a Shavian 
disregard for convention, seemed to be playing 
adorned with pin-stripe pants and carnation, so 
deft were his strokes, so neat his movements, 
proved too good a tactician for the strenuous 
frontal attacks of the gaily gallivanting Robertson. 
Run, my fine young friend, though your vigour will 
avail you nought; it is written in the sands of 
time—a victory for the old one by three goals to 
nil. 

Now the captains meet. What a battle is toward! 
Borrie’s lean lithe young body twists and turns, 
his supple wrists flick the ball hither and yon, to 
be met by that stalwart blonde giant Shooter, who 
stands bearded and on guard four-square in the 
middle of the court (as long as he is allowed to 
do so). The games are closely contested, and most 
go to eight all; but Shooter, who retains much of 
his pristine lissomeness if little of his former fit- 
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ness, is exhausted at last, and Borrie wins a fine 
set by three games to one. 

The match stands at two all as the elderly and 
panting Payne enters the court with his tiny 
opponent Ismay. It is obvious from the start that 
Payne is too old to run; Ismay, on the other hand, 
runs and runs and runs. And runs. That boy 
must like running. Age alas! has dimmed Payne’s 
eye, and he can only win one in four of the most 
politely contested games we have ever watched. 

So the bearded boys beat the bearded ancients 
by three matches to two. But, if you add up their 
respective scores, you will find that each side won 
nine games—so what? 


PRECLINICAL RUGGER. 

On Monday, October 7th, a rugger meet- 
ing was held at which Mr. A. R. Corbett 
was unanimously elected secretary. A trial 
match was held on the following Saturday, 
the only incident occurring when a younger 
member expressed his doubts as to how men 
who ‘‘ drank and smoked ”’ could possibly 
play as a co-ordinated whole. 

The first match was played on Wed- 
nesday, 10th October, against Queens’ 


College, and resulted in a win by 10 pts. 
to 8. Queens’ scored first, mid way 
through the first half, following a long kick 
to our corner flag, a slight misjudgment 
by a Bart.’s back giving them an easy try 
which was unconverted. Bart.’s replied 
soon after with a good forward movement, 
and Marcraft went over under the posts, 
Livingston converting. Bart.’s pressed 
hard early in the second half, but Queens’ 
carried the ball up the field, and scored a 
converted try from a blind side movement. 
Just before time Bart.’s pressed hard 
again, and Marcroft was up to take an 
inside pass from the backs. Livingston 
again converted. 


Team :—S. A. Livingston, E. P. W. 
Helps, P. T. Ballantyne, R. F. Jones, 
V. H. Jones, M. R. Hunt, J. T. Brady, 
K. E. Rimmington, I. P. Todd, A. Jones, 
E. M. Vickery, A. F. Sheldon, J. T. 
Marcroft, G. J. Hadfield, A. R. Corbett. 


M. R. H. 








NEW BOOKS 


Modern Dietary Treatment. By M. Abrahams 
and E. M. Widdowson. (Balliére, Tindall, and 
Cox. Price 10/6.) Second Edition. 

A second edition of this book coming so soon 
after the first is evidence not only of recent ad- 
vances in dietetics with important practical appli- 
cations, but also that the book is of considerable 
interest to the medical profession. The subject 
matter falls under three headings. The first con- 
cerns the physiology of diet, and refers in general 
terms to the distribution of the energy-producing 
foodstuffs and the vitamins in materials of every- 
day diet. The second part deals in detail with 
diet in a variety of diseases and is supplemented 
by full tables which serve as models for the con- 
struction of detailed diet sheets. Finally, the 
composition of a large number of foodstuffs is 
detailed in tabular form, and recipes are given 
which help to render the most monotonous diet 
palatable. The authoresses hope that the book 
will be useful to nurses, dieteticians, and prac- 
titioners, but there is no doubt that medical stu- 
dents will find much enlightenment in its pages, 
as the subject of dietetics is a closed book to most 
of us. 

Textbook of Dietetics. By Davidson & Ander- 

son. (Hamish Hamilton. Price 10/6.) 

In no section of therapeutics is there greater 
scope for the faddist than in dietetics, but this 
new book by Davidson & Anderson treats the 
subject on scientific lines, and exposes a great 
many fallacies. 

That, however, is not all for the scientific 
principles are all explained and translated into 
terms of food and dieting, so that the reader 
is not left wallowing in a sea of calories, but is 
supplied with a series of excellent tables and diet 
sheets. 


These are made out fully and imaginatively, 
with due consideration of such problems as the 
making of the diet palatable—both to the patient 
and to his pocket. 

Aids to Inorganic Chemistry. By R. G. Austin. 
(Bailligre, Tindall & Cox. Price 5/-.) 

This useful addition to the well-known ‘‘Aids ”’ 
series sets out to condense chemistry for the bene- 
fit of the medical student taking his first 
examination. 

It is arranged in an interesting manner, and the 
physiological and clinical aspects of the subject 
are well stressed. Students will find it a useful 
assistant in eliminating some of the drudgery of 
cramming chemical formule—and much of its 
information will be remembered and used in their 
clinical work. 


* * * 


Friern patient (expecting a visit from Dr. 
Strauss), proudly: ‘‘ I’m going to be seen 
by a specialist trout.”’ 


* * -* 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON. 


The following are the dates of the Society's 
Examinations :— 
Surgery.—Nov. llth, 13th, 14th; Dec. 9th, 11th, 
12th. 

Medicine, Pathology, and Forensic Medicine.— 
Nov. 18th, 20th, 21st Dec. 16th, 18th, 19th. 
Midwifery.—Nov. 19th, 20th, 2lst, 22nd; Dec. 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th. 
Master of Midwifery 


(Post-graduate).—Nov. 
llth, 13th, 14th. 
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IL DOUTAIT DE TOUT, MEME DE L'AMOUR 


NOVEL, in the form of letters in hexa- 

meter verse, by a minor mid-Victorian 

poet might well seem a rival to that 
imaginary poetic drama on The Venerable 
Bede, which Mr. Desmond MacCarthy sug- 
vested would be the most unreadable book 
ever written. But, in fact, Clough’s Amours 
de Voyage remains enchantingly fresh and 
amusing ; while the verse, so gay, quick and 
conversational, often charming and some- 
times memorable, is—perhaps just because 
of its unpretentiousness—among the very 
few successful examples of hexameters in 
English literature. 


Dedicated to ‘‘ feeble and restless youths 
born to inglorious days,’’ it is the story of 
a slight, frustrated love affair and the oppor- 
tunity for Clough’s reflections on life in 
general. The hero, in part a portrait of 
the author, is introduced by the quotation 
on the title page— 


O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 

And taste with a distempered appetite. 
Critical, self-distrustful, intellectually 
sophisticated but emotionally inexperienced, 
at once diffident and condescending, he is 
travelling abroad in flight from that chronic 
malady of introspective, idle and timorous 
adolescence— 


All the assujetissement of having been 
what one has been, 


‘What one thinks one is, or thinks that 
others suppose one. 


In Rome and _ characteristically super- 
cilious— 


Rome disappoints me much; I hardly as 
yet understand, but 


Rubbishy seems the word that most 
exactly would suit it— 


he meets a banker and his family tendering 
the ‘‘ homage of wealth to culture.” 
Frigidly contemptuous, at first, of the 
‘““horrible pleasure of pleasing inferior 
people,’’ he finds, when he is sure that he 
does please them, that he “‘ likes in return 
very kindly.” Thereafter the affair with the 
youngest daughter follows a typical curve. 
Shilly-shally, apprehensive, half repelled by 
the ‘‘ fever of flushed adolescence ’’ and the 
“* general tender-domestic,’’ he exhausts in 
analysis the emotions, which he is so deter- 
mined not to exaggerate :— 


I tremble for something factitious, 


Some malpractice of heart and illegiti- 
mate process ; 


We are so prone to these things, with 

our terrible notions of duty. 
Still, he cannot deny that he feels some- 
thing :— 

Well, I know, after all, it is only juxta- 
position— 

Juxtaposition, in short; and what is 
juxtaposition? ... 


Look you, we travel along in the rail- 
way-Ccarriage or steamer, 


And, pour passer Is temps, till the 
tedious journey be ended, 


Lay aside paper or book, to talk to the 
girl that is next one; 


And, pour passer le temps, with the 
terminus all but in prospect 


Talk of eternal ties and marriages made 
in heaven. . 


But for his funeral train which the 
bridegroom sees in the distance 


Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in 
with the marriage procession ? 


But for that final discharge, would he 
dare to enlist in that service? 


But for that certain release, ever sign 
to that perilous contract? 


. But for that exit secure, ever bend to 
that treacherous doorway ? 


However, when the time comes for the 
family to continue their tour, he agrees to 
accompany them. But on the eve of depar- 
ture he hears the ‘‘ terrible word, Obliga- 
tion ’? :— 

I was to go, as I told you, I think, with 
the people to Florence. 

Only the day before, the foolish family 
Vernon 


Made some uneasy remarks, as we 
walked to our lodgings together, 


As to intentions forsooth, and so forth. 
I was astounded, 

Horrified quite ; and obtaining just then, 
as it happened, an offer 

(No common favour) of seeing the great 
Ludovisi collection, 


Why, I made this a pretence, and wrote 
that they must excuse me, 
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How could I go? Great Heavens! to 
conduct a permitted flirtation 


Under those vulgar eyes, the observed 
of such observers ! 


But, alone again, he finds he felt more 
than he thought. Horses are hired (‘‘ hang, 
this thinking at last ’’) and a feverish pur- 
suit begins. Always—how characteristic- 
ally!—a day behind, he gradually and 
finally loses heart :-— 


After all, do I know that I really cared 
so about her? 


Do whatever I will, I cannot call up her 
image ; 

For when I close my eyes, I see, very 
likely, St. Peter’s, 


Or the Pantheon fagade, or Michel 
Angelo’s figures, 


Or, at a wish, when I please, the Alban 
hills and the Forum,— 


But that face, those eyes,—ah, no, 
never anything like them ; 


Only, try as I will, a sort of featureless 
outline, 


And a pale blank orb, which no recol- 
lection will add to. 


After all, perhaps, there was something 
factitious about it; 


I have had pain, it is true; I have wept, 
and so have the actors, 


I have long had an affection for the 
unheroic hero of Amours de Voyage, but it 
was the memory of the background of his 
story that made me add it to the books in 
the back of the car on my way to A3 last 
September. For its background is the 
Rome of 1849, when Clough himself, a sym- 
pathetic but detached observer, saw the 
brief, hopeless resistance of the Republic of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi to the armies of 
France. In those first days of the war, 
when one still expected the ordeal of imme- 
diate air bombardment, I thought one 


might find a pleasant irony in some of its 
lines— 


Caffé-latte! I call to the waiter,—and 
Non c’é latte, 
This is the answer he makes me, and 
this is the sign of a battle— 
and a subtler and more enduring comfort 
in such passages as these :— 
Dulce it is, and decorum, no doubt, for 
the country to fall,—to 


Offer one’s blood an oblation to Free- 
dom, and die for the Cause; yet 


Still individual culture is also some- 
thing, and no man 


Finds quite distinct the assurance that 
he of all others is called on, 


Or would be justified, even, in taking 
away from the world that 


Precious creature, himself. 


Victory! Victory! Victory !—Oh, but 
it is, believe me, 

Easier, easier far, to intone the chant 
of the martyr 

Than to indite any pean of any vic- 
tory. Death may 

Sometimes be noble; but life, at the 
best, will appear an illusion. 

While the great pain is upon us, it is 
great ; when it is over, 

Why, it is over. The smoke of the 
sacrifice rises to heaven, 

Of a sweet savour, no doubt, to Some- 
body ; but on the altar, 

Lo, there is nothing remaining but 
ashes and dirt and ill odour. 


(Some of us, remembering 1919, may find 
that odour only too familiar.) 


Whither depart the souls of the brave 
that die in the battle, 


Die in the lost, lost fight, for the cause 
that perishes with them? 

Are they upborne from the field on the 
slumberous pinions of angels 

Unto a far-off home, where the weary 
rest from their labour, 

And the deep wounds are healed, and 
the bitter and burning moisture 

Wiped from the generous eyes? Or do 
they linger, unhappy, 

Pining, and haunting the grave of their 
by-gone hope and endeavour? 

All declamation, alas! ... 


Whither depart the brave? God knows; 
I certainly do not. 


Clough was never more, and too often 
less, than a good minor poet: but I know 
of few more sympathetic characters. Mock- 
ing but serious, ironic but tender, he had, 
above all, a scrupulous honesty of intellect 
and emotion, which is both rare and fine :— 
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I will look straight out, see things, not 
try to evade them ; 

Fact shall be fact for me, and the Truth 
the Truth as ever, 

Flexible, changeable, vague, and multi- 
form, and doubtful. 

Action will furnish belief,—but will that 
belief be the true one? 


That is the point you know. 


But play no tricks upon thy soul, O 
man ; 

Let fact be fact, and life the thing 

it can 

It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so. 


From this siccum lumen of the mind 
Clough never wavered. The ‘‘ too quick 
despairer ’’ of one of the loveliest of all 
English elegies, Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis, 
had in him a vein of that prosaic and 
sceptical fortitude which to many is more 
permanently sustaining than any of the 
transcendental philosophies— 


Shall we come out of it all, some day, 
as one does from a tunnel? 


Will it be all at once, without our doing 
or asking, 


We shall behold clear day, and the 
trees and meadows about us, 


And the faces of friends, and the eyes 
we loved looking at us? 


Who knows? Who can say? 
not do to suppose it. 


It will 


R.H.L.C. 








BIRTHS 


DEAN.—On October 6th, 1940, at 2a, Seymour Road, 
Newton Abbot, to et (née Coutts), wife of Surgeon 
Lieut.-Commander D. M. Dean, R.N.V.R., of King’s 
Lynn—a daughter. 


EVERETT.—On September 28th, 1940, at Northam Lodge, 
Worcester Road, Sutton, to Nancy, wife of A. D. 
Everett, F.R.C.S., Montague House, Leatherhead— 
a daughter. 


NICHOLSON.—On June 10th, 1940, at Glenside, Leigh 
oods, Bristol, to Frances, wife of B. Clive Nicholson, 
M.D., M.R.C.P.—a daughter. 


WEST.—On September 15th, 1940, at The Rossan, Auchen- 
cairn, Castle Douglas, to Jean (née Fleming), wife of 
Dr. Ranyard West—a son. 


MARRIAGES 


BRIGGS—THURSTON.—On Octoler 5th, 1940, at St. 
Martin’s Church, Ruislip, Dr. Geoffrey O. A. Briggs, 
elder son of Dr. J. A. Oswald Briggs, of Nottingham, 
to Betty Maisie, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alan 
V. Thurston, of Ruislip. 


CLARK—GILBERT.—On October 6th, 1940, in London, 
Arnold Clark, M.D., .R.C.P., of Dorchester and 
London, to Betty Gilbert, of London and Bournemouth. 


DONALDSON—WHYLEY.—On_ September 28th, 1940, 
— pg” agg Mek cagtae of 145, Harley Street, 
ondon, to ia yley, widow of Gregor z 
Whyley, M.A., LL.B., of Bedford. iit 


DURDEN SMITH—PERKINS.—On October 4th, 1940, 
quietly, at Holy Trinity, Northwood, Anthony James 


a ginith, M.B., S., to Dorothy Joan Perkins, 


MAIDLOW—WOLFE.—On Saturday, September 28th, at 
New Milton, Hants, W. M. Maidlow, M.R.C.S., LR.CP., 
D.A., eldest son of the late W. H. Maidlow, F.R.C.S., 
M.D., of Ilminster, Somerset, and Mrs. Maidlow, to 
Helena Wolfe, daughter of Capt. J. A. Wolfe, R.D., 
R.N.R., and Mrs. Wolfe, of Southampton. 


WITT—ALLOTT.—On September 28th, 1940, at Christ 
Church, Harrogate, Dr.-Robert Witt, elder son of Mrs. 
Charles Witt, of 20, Redcliffe Square, London, and the 
late Charles Witt, to Margaret, only daughter of Mrs. 
Allott, of 24, Cornwall Road, Harrogate, and the late 
Frank Allott. 

DEATHS 

THAMS.—On April 13th, 1940, in Norway, 
Thams. 


WEIR.—On October 5th, 1940, at Rahere Lodge, Brocken- 


hurst, Hants, Hugh Heywood Weir, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 
aged 65. 
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